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3. That this conclusion is not affected by the almost 
complete absence from international relations of the usual 
sanctions of morality, seeing that morality is not, like law, 
dependent on sanctions, and that even private morality is, 
to a large extent, beyond the reach of social and political 
sanctions. 

4. That the duty of self-preservation and self-development 
holds for a nation in a way in which it does not hold for an 
individual, seeing that a nation possesses an independence 
and self-sufficiency which are not shared by the individual. 

5. That this duty of self-preservation should be recognized 
as holding for all nations, so that, when different nations are 
brought into contact, their relation to one another should be 
determined by an equal regard for the rights of all. 

But it must still be added : 

6. That, as long as there is no superior power to enforce 
this international morality, that nation only is wise which is 
prepared to defend its rights. 

W. R. Sorley. 



J. S. MILL'S SCIENCE OF ETHOLOGY. 

In the preface to the first edition of his " Logic," Mill de- 
scribed the main drift of its concluding book in these words : 
" It is an attempt to contribute towards the solution of a 
question which the decay of old opinions and the agitation 
that disturbs European society to its inmost depths render as 
important in the present day to the practical interests of 
human life as it must at all times be to the completeness of 
our speculative knowledge, — viz., whether moral and social 
phenomena are really exceptions to the general certainty and 
uniformity of the course of nature ; and how far the methods 
by which so many of the laws of the physical world have 
been numbered among truths irrevocably acquired and uni- 
versally assented to can be made instrumental to the for- 
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mation of a similar body of received doctrine in moral and 
political science." His own answer to this question largely 
consists in the exposition of what he called Ethology, or 
the Exact Science of Human Nature, an exposition which 
he repeated without substantial change from the first issue 
of his "Logic," in 1843, to the last made during his own 
lifetime. A brief summary will be sufficient to set this 
doctrine before us. 

" Human beings," Mill remarks, " do not all feel and act 
alike in the same circumstances ; but it is possible to deter- 
mine what makes one person, in a given position, feel or act 
in one way, another in another. ... In other words, mankind 
have not one universal character, but there exist universal 
laws of the formation of character. ... It is impossible to 
obtain really accurate propositions respecting the formation 
of character from observation or experiment alone." Ethol- 
ogy cannot proceed empirically or inductively ; empirical laws 
may be ample for verification, but our first procedure must be 
deductive. " The laws of the formation of character are, in 
short, derivative laws, resulting from the general laws of 
mind, and are to be obtained by deducing them from those 
general laws." That is to say, whereas psychology is the 
science that ascertains these elementary laws of mind, ethol- 
ogy is " the ulterior science which determines the kind of 
character produced in conformity to those general laws by 
any set of circumstances, physical and moral." In fact, 
" ethology stands to psychology in a relation very similar to 
that in which the various branches of natural philosophy 
stand to mechanics ;" and among the social sciences, " politi- 
cal ethology, or the theory of the causes which determine 
the type of character belonging to a people or to an age," has 
the same method and the same general characteristics as 
political economy. Both of these sciences employ what 
Mill calls the physical or concrete deductive method, a 
method which they use in common with astronomy, and 
which is some day to give the sociologist something of the 
astronomer's powers of prediction. 

The important question, then, is whether psychology is as 
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yet sufficiently advanced to make the creation of this de- 
ductive science of character possible. Mill answers in the 
affirmative : " I believe most competent judges will agree 
that the general laws of the different constituent elements of 
human nature are even now sufficiently understood to render 
it possible for a competent thinker to deduce from those laws 
the particular type of character which would be formed, in 
mankind generally, by any assumed set of circumstances." 
In all this Mill assumes, it should be noted, that the ethologist 
will " be able to explain and account for the characteristics of 
each particular type by the peculiarities of the circumstances : 
the residuum alone, when there proves to be any, being set 
down to the account of congenital predispositions."* 

It is not surprising that Mill, with convictions such as these, 
meant himself to attempt "the creation" of this new science, 
and turned his mind to it immediately the " Logic" was out of 
hand. His next book, Professor Bain tells us,f was to be an 
Ethology ; but after a few months he wrote : " I do not know 
when I shall be ripe for beginning ' Ethology.' The scheme 
has not assumed any definite shape with me yet." " In fact," 
Professor Bain adds, " it never came to anything, and he seems 
shortly to have dropped thinking of it, . . . betaking himself 
soon after to the composition of his Political Economy." 
Spite of his own failure, Mill does not appear to have abated 
in his confidence that character like astronomy admitted of 
treatment more physico. " He was all his life possessed of the 
idea that differences of character, individual and rational, were 
due to accidents and circumstances that might possibly be, in 
fact, controlled ; on this doctrine rested his chief hope in the 
future. He would not allow that human beings at birth are 
so very different as they afterwards turn out." So writes his 
friend and biographer, Professor Bain ; and the repetition 
through eight editions of the same sanguine expectations fully 
bear this out. The crowning passage is one towards the end 
of the chapter on the historical method. " By the aid of this 



* VI. v. I 6, ioth ed., p. 462. 

f "J. S. Mill," a criticism, pp. 78, 79. 
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method," says Mill, " we may hereafter succeed not only in look- 
ing far forward into the future history of the human race, but 
in determining what artificial means may be used, and to what 
extent, to accelerate the natural progress in so far as it is bene- 
ficial, to compensate for whatever may be its inherent incon- 
veniences or disadvantages, and to guard against the dangers 
or accidents to which our species is exposed from the neces- 
sary incidents of its progression." But the corner-stone of 
this imposing fabric of knowledge is ethology, which in turn 
is founded upon psychology. 

First, then, as to Mill's conception of psychology. Let us 
note the parallel : Psychology is to ethology very much 
what mechanics is to the various branches of natural philoso- 
phy. In other words, as the energy of a material system may 
be manifested in this form or that, according to circumstances, 
similarly the simple laws of mind in general may be manifested 
as this type of character or that, according to the circum- 
stances of the particular case. If we only knew the ultimate 
laws in the one case as we know them in the other, we should 
be able to deduce the character of an individual or a nation 
in given circumstances . as surely as we forecast eclipses and 
tides. Answering to the stuff called " matter," there is a stuff 
called " mind ;" to each pertain certain inalienable properties, 
but " circumstances" are the source of all the endless forms 
in which these stuffs appear. True, Mill does not expressly 
deny that there is anything ultimate or sui generis in the in- 
dividual, but the whole bent of his discussion of the logic of 
the moral sciences is an implicit denial of this. Thus, after 
quoting with approval a piece of psychological analysis from 
Martineau, he remarks : " We see, from this example, that 
when the general laws of mind are more accurately known, 
and, above all, more skilfully applied to the detailed expla- 
nation of mental peculiarities, they will account for many 
more of those peculiarities than is ordinarily supposed. . . . 
The majority of those who speculate on human nature prefer, 
dogmatically to assume that the mental differences which they 
perceive, or think they perceive, among human beings are 
ultimate facts, incapable of being either explained or altered, 
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rather than take the trouble of fitting themselves, by the 
requisite processes of thought, for referring those mental dif- 
ferences to the outward causes by which they are, for the most 
part, produced, and in the removal of which they would cease 
to exist." * Now, it is plain that a line has to be drawn some- 
where between these " outward causes" and the mind stuff 
which they modify and differentiate. If there is any truth 
in current theories of evolution, it will be very difficult to 
determine where this line is to be drawn. It is usual nowa- 
days to distinguish general human psychology from ethnical 
psychology, and again to distinguish human psychology 
from comparative psychology. Thus, what from one point 
of view we should have — following Mill — to refer to circum- 
stances, we should, from another point of view, refer to 
mind ; and if we conceived mind as generally as he does, 
when he talks of the simple or elementary or ultimate laws of 
mind, we should have to account for all the diversity of 
mental life on earth by interactions between its environment 
and this primitive psychoplasma, as we might call it. The 
recent enormous advance of the biological sciences makes it 
hard for us now to believe that a thinker of Mill's rank should 
have found in physics or chemistry the most, appropriate 
analogue to psychology. But even fifty years back such a 
comparison could only have seemed apposite to one who, like 
Mill, regarded the laws of association as constituting nine- 
tenths of the science. These quasi-mechanical or psycho- 
physical laws, which Mill believed could accomplish such won- 
ders, apply not pnly to the minds of men but also to the minds 
of brutes. It would be just as reasonable to attempt to de- 
duce all the varieties of animal life from some ultimate physi- 
ological law of growth, operating under various circumstances, 
as to deduce the many diversities of human character in this 
fashion with the sole help of such fundamental laws as Mill 
assumes. In fact, if we allow the analogy between psychology 
and biology, it is clear that under psychology is included the 
counterparts both of physiology and of zoology, the science, 

* VI. iv. I 4, p. 446. 
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that is, of the functional laws of mind as well as that of the 
types and orders of individual minds. The zoologist or the 
botanist can do some little towards explaining the diverse 
forms of life that exist or have existed, and his method in 
so doing is not unlike Mill's inverse or historical method. 
But many principles that are neither physiological nor physi- 
cal have to be applied, as variability, heredity, natural 
selection, etc., etc., and the character and scope of these 
principles have to be inductively ascertained. In all this 
there is a great advance on the old " natural history" with its 
special creations; but it is not an advance that brings us 
appreciably nearer to foretelling the future funa or flora of 
the globe. Quite the contrary, as is shown in the use of 
such artificial means of " acceleration" and " compensation" 
as Mill refers to, — means which correspond in some sort to 
his art of education and political art. The horticulturist and 
the stock-breeder are continually surprised by "sports;" 
some species, they find, reproduce " true" from seed, while 
others " break away" into the strangest vagaries ; but why, 
no one can explain. It frequently happens, too, that stranger 
variations occur under cultivation than are found in a state 
of nature. But this brings us to remark a want of clearness 
in Mill's conception of an individual. 

For aught Mill says to the contrary, we might represent 
his individuals as carved out of the original mind stuff by 
the operation of circumstances, as biscuits are stamped by the 
baker out of a roll of dough. It is surely strange that the 
writer, who defined " kinds" as classes divided by an impassable 
barrier, — all knowledge of which classes being obtainable only 
by observation and experiment, — and who dogmatically as- 
serts that even the species of plants are kinds, should yet 
confidently believe in an exact science controlling all the 
types of human nature, a science which will one day materially 
help us to look far forward into the future development of 
.our race ! And this, be it remembered, although any inference 
from the properties of the pear to those of the quince must 
ever remain, to quote his own words, " no more than the sort 
of presumption usually characterized as an analogy, and gener- 
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ally in one of its fainter degrees." * How are we to reconcile 
Mill, the expounder of ethology, with Mill, the expounder 
of " kinds" ? In the sciences with which he compares psy- 
chology, that is, in physics and chemistry, there are no true 
individuals, only stuffs or aggregates of particles ; and, accord- 
ingly, when he talks of a mind he ignores the capital fact that 
it is a unity and a whole, and speaks only of mental states 
and the laws of their succession and complication. The no- 
tion of a Self proved, on his own admission, " the real stum- 
bling-block" to his psychological theory ,f and how seriously 
he tripped over it is known to every reader of his examination 
of Sir William Hamilton's philosophy, as also that, strangely 
enough, he thought it " the wisest thing" to keep the theory 
and leave the offending Ego quietly on one side. Of course, 
if minds are resolvable in this fashion, there will be small 
need for distinctions of kind ; the clay is the same in all cases, 
and circumstances are the potter. But for a psychology that 
finds personality the essential feature of human nature, every 
man, as respects conduct and character, is in some sense 
unique ; and the same circumstances are not the same for any 
two of us. In Mill's opinion the only serious impediment 
to the general acceptance of what he calls "the subjection of 
historical facts to scientific laws" is " grounded on the doctrine 
of free will." But for this, as he believes, thoughtful minds 
would at once admit that their characters are " the conse- 
quence of the natural and artificial circumstances that con- 
stituted their education, among which circumstances must be 
reckoned their own conscious efforts." | This final saving 
clause may serve to show us, by the way, to what perversions 
Mill was led, all unawares, by his misconception of psychology. 
Fancy one's " own conscious efforts" being reckoned among 
one's circumstances ! 

Where and what, then, is one's self? But — leaving the 
question of circumstances for the present — even if we grant 
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f " Examination of Hamilton," 3d ed., p. 242. 
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the determinist position to the full, there would still be an 
incalculable element in history in so far as every man is more 
or less unique in his tastes and his impulses and no two men 
see the world with quite the same eyes. All this, of course, 
Mill would have us lump together as an unimportant re- 
siduum to be "set down to the account of congenital predis- 
positions !" Strictly speaking, general laws are never adequate 
to facts in all their concrete reality, — an obvious truism which 
Mill nevertheless is very apt to overlook. Still, when the 
facts we generalize belong only to the physical world, the 
particulars omitted are unimportant, and we may speak with a 
certain propriety of scientific laws which are " not approximate 
generalizations, but real laws." To apply this language in the 
case of human character, however, as Mill does, is to ignore 
entirely the significance of the particulars from which we ab- 
stract. Even in political economy Mill's physical method 
has proved sadly inadequate, especially so in the treatment of 
the labor question and other similar questions, in which char- 
acter is a prominent factor. But if even the economic man 
is not a constant quantity, associating or dissociating, dis- 
integrating at this pole and combining at that, obeying the 
laws of commerce as strictly as a molecule obeys the laws of 
chemistry, much less is the political man, the man of taste, or 
the man of speculation, such a constant quantity. 

From many of the extravagances of this theoiy, as it is 
presented by such writers as Comte and Buckle, Mill guards 
himself by sundry qualifications. But though these qualifi- 
cations may add to his reputation as a man of sobriety and 
judgment, they unhappily go far to stultify his theory as a 
theory. To take one example, in discussing the influence 
of remarkable men, he dissents from the extreme view that 
such influence is only of trifling importance. He allows that 
" whatever depends on the peculiarities of individuals, com- 
bined with the accidents of the positions they hold, is neces- 
sarily incapable of being foreseen." But apparently he is not 
aware how large a corner this admission, with its implications, 
cuts out of his political ethology as a deductive science. If 
great men are to be spoken of as accidents and disturbing 
Vol. I.— No. 4 30 
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causes, and Mill does so speak of them, may not smaller 
men be also exceptional, and by their numbers disturb the 
invariable laws of social progress quite as seriously? Mill 
disposes of both difficulties and recovers his complacency by 
a timely recourse to physical analysis. " The varieties of 
character among ordinary individuals neutralize one another 
on any large scale, and though exceptional individuals in im- 
portant positions do not in any given age neutralize one 
another, — there was not another Themistocles, or Luther, or 
Julius Caesar, of equal power and contrary dispositions, who 
exactly balanced the given Themistocles, Luther, and Julius 
Caesar, and prevented them from having any permanent 
effect," * — " yet undoubtedly these casual combinations might 
be eliminated like any others, by taking a sufficiently large 
cycle" — say fifty million years. \ Such are his words, but 
what are we to make of them ? When we have set aside 
all the positive and negative Luthers and other divergents, 
big and little, who sooner or later neutralize each other, 
what are we to say of the mediocrity that remains, and of its 
progress ? Is it not, by the way, inevitable that the superior 
minds, who by means of the political art would accelerate the 
natural progress, so far as it is beneficial, compensate for its 
inherent disadvantages, and guard against its incidental dan- 
gers, must be exactly balanced by others of equal powers and 
contrary dispositions, who will render their efforts nugatory ? 
But what possible sense can there be in the notion of varieties 
of character neutralizing each other so that their effects on 
social advance are nil? May not the bad man's life point a 
moral, and the good man's adorn a tale ? And though they 
have equal powers and contrary dispositions, may not 
both aid moral progress, — the one by repelling from vice, 
the other by attracting to virtue ? However, what we have 
specially to insist on is the inappropriateness of Mill's con- 
ception of an individual character, and of the false analogies 
that he in consequence employs. Once allow that every man 
is so much of a kind that our knowledge of him is never 

*VI.xi. § 3 ,p. 538. t ibid., P . 54I . 
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complete, — that if we are to know him it must be by obser- 
vation and intercourse, and that the most sagacious infer- 
ence is only a sort of presumption, — and we must admit 
that so far character is a factor in history which cannot be 
foreseen. 

It is time to look for a moment at the other factor. The 
problem of ethology, it will be remembered, is, Given any 
set of circumstances, what, according to the laws of mind, 
will be the influence of those circumstances on the forma- 
tion of character ? But what are circumstances ? It is obvious 
that there are difficulties in the way of an answer to this ques- 
tion that do not occur in the cases to which Mill is always 
turning for illustration. In "tidology" or astronomy the 
earth and its tides are objective facts, the same for everybody, 
just as their circumstances, the attractions of the sun and 
moon, by which they are influenced, are objective and the 
same for everybody. But when we attempt to estimate the 
influence of circumstances on individuals, we must often 
know how the circumstances appear to them, — this personal 
equation, so to say, is frequently incalculable. Again, the 
very fact that the circumstances can " appear" to the minds 
that they are to affect, may alter the event entirely, — to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. It is useless to tell a ship that 
unless she change her course she will be on a rock in another 
minute, but if the pilot could know this, the course would 
be changed, unless for private ends he wished to wreck 
the ship. Still another point: the most important circum- 
stances affecting the formation of any given character are the 
characters of others. Mill does not seem at all adequately to 
recognize these uncertainties of a higher order that beset all 
prediction in the sphere of ethology, and from which the pre- 
dictions of the astronomer and the physicist are entirely free. 
Such factors as climate, food-stuffs, natural powers, — in a 
word, the physical environment generally, — may perhaps be 
treated as constant factors influencing characters from the 
outside. But it is especially misleading to set mind in gen- 
eral against society in this way. We might as well regard the 
members of our own body as animals, as suppose man is man 
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apart from humanity. Such a false antithesis is on a par with 
the mistake of those who supposed that reason preceded speech, 
and that all the details of grammar and lexicon were settled by 
a primeval convention. A due recognition of the solidarity 
and continuity of social unit and social whole leads logically 
to conceptions of society and of history that leave little if 
any place for " universal laws," or laws of nature, in Mill's 
sense of the term — for generalizations, that is to say, that 
have any logical analogy with the laws of chemistry and 
mechanics, which he cites continually. 

It is, no doubt, the prejudice of the hour to contemn all 
knowledge of fact as unscientific that cannot be formulated as 
a natural law or ultimate uniformity either of succession or 
co-existence. This prejudice Mill imbibed and fostered in a 
remarkable degree. Thus, in criticising the attempt to dis- 
cover the law of progress from an analysis of the general facts 
of history, he remarks that such a law can never " amount to 
a law of nature. It can only be an empirical law, . . . and 
it cannot be the ultimate aim of science to discover an em- 
pirical law. . . . Until that law could be connected with 
the psychological and theological laws on which it must de- 
pend, and, by the consilience of deduction a priori with his- 
torical evidence, could be converted from an empirical law 
into a scientific one, it could not be relied on for the predic- 
tion of future events beyond, at most, strictly adjacent cases."* 
Of course it couldn't ; but that by the way. What is remarkable 
is that Mill uses here precisely the language that he applies 
to meteorology and the theory of the tides, and that he 
believed that these empirical laws of social order and progress 
are one day to be resolved into derivative or scientific laws, 
and " when this time shall come, no important branch of 
human affairs will be any longer abandoned to empiricism 
and unscientific surmise."f It is scarcely a caricature of such 
a view to say that it would entitle us to expect some day to 
see a vaticinal board constituted on the lines, not of the pres- 
ent, but of a thoroughly scientific ideal weather office ; in those 

*VI. x. | 3, p. 512. fVI. x., Fin., p. 530. 
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days statesmen, too, would keep an eye on political cries and 
drums, and Zadkiel of the time be as trustworthy as the nau- 
tical almanac. It is often said that philosophy makes no 
progress. Be this as it may, it must, at any rate, be allowed 
that it has outgrown that idolatrous regard for laws of nature 
which Mill retained to the last. It seems as wise to think of 
understanding Shakespeare through cryptograms or a concor- 
dance, or of explaining Raphael by analyzing his paint, as to 
think of finding the significance of history by means of " the 
fewest general propositions from which all uniformities that 
exist in the universe might be deductively inferred," — such 
being Mill's definition of the laws of nature. 

History never repeats itself. The progress of our race is a 
sublime drama, the spirit of which we may catch so far as 
duly to discharge our part, but the denouement we can never 
foresee. So completely does the old order change, giving 
place to new, that we cannot even deduce the present from the 
past, — the process by which Mill meant to verify his social 
principles, — much less anticipate and preform the future. 
Man is insatiable ; new wants arise that are unfelt till old wants 
are satisfied. Every advance in knowledge opens up unsus- 
pected problems and incites to enterprises before undreamt 
of. Generalizations of this sort we may, doubtless, enunciate 
safely, and they do not warrant such hopes for speculative 
" sociology" as Mill entertained. He was probably justified 
in concluding that the order of human progression in all 
respects " will mainly depend on the order of progression in 
the intellectual convictions of mankind ; that is, on the law of 
the successive transformations of human opinions." To speak of 
a law of the successive transformations of opinion is, perhaps, 
not very appropriate, but no one will deny that knowledge — 
and what is held as such — is a specially powerful factor in 
human progress. Yet it is not everything ; religion, art, and 
manners are largely independent of it, — i.e., of purely intellec- 
tual convictions. But who can forecast the progress of 
knowledge, and, without that, what can be said of the trans- 
formations of mere opinion ? 

We may safely count it as one of the curiosities of specula- 
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tion that an empiricist of so extreme a type as Mill, who cannot 
be sure that there is not a world somewhere where two plus 
two equal five, and a world, if so we may call it, somewhere 
else, in which causes have no place, should yet believe in the 
possibility of an a priori science of character that can deduce 
universal laws from the truths of psychology, originally 
ascertained, as he insists they must be, from observation and 
experiment. 

Mill, as we have seen, did not succeed in producing even 
the barest outline of this science. But he mentions incident- 
ally in the " Logic" one or two generalizations that we may 
fairly suppose would have had a place in it. Here is one 
which seems important enough to deserve examination : 
" Since both the natural varieties of mankind, and the original 
diversities of local circumstances, are much less considerable 
than the points of agreement, there will naturally be a certain 
degree of uniformity in the progressive development of the 
species and of its works. And (here is the point) this uniformity 
tends to become greater, not less, as society advances ; since 
the evolution of each people, which is at first determined ex- 
clusively by the nature and circumstances of that people, is 
gradually brought under the influence (which becomes 
stronger as civilization advances) of the other nations of the 
earth, and of the circumstances by which they have been in- 
fluenced."* Of course, if increasing uniformity is the law of 
human development the work of the ethologist and the politi- 
cal prophet is correspondingly simplified ; hence the impor- 
tance of this generalization for Mill's sociology. None the less 
this proposition is scarcely cogent, even if we admit its pre- 
supposition, — viz., that there is a constant material called mind, 
or human nature, and that this is only modifiable from with- 
out; i.e., by the influence of circumstances. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who is perhaps as much dominated by biological 
ideas as Mill was by physical, maintains, as is well known, a 
doctrine almost the precise opposite, though both agree in 
treating the natural and the moral sciences as quite on a par. 

*VI. x. \ 4, p. 514. 
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As between the two, few people nowadays, I should suppose, 
would hesitate to side with Mr. Spencer, who has both learned 
and taught much where Mill remained alike incapable either 
tp receive or to originate, — viz., in the matter of evolution. 

James Ward. 



VICE AND IMMORALITY. 

To make some trenchant distinction and a few suggestions 
of practical moment, and not so much to present a metaphys- 
ical system, is the object of this brief paper. Some of the 
principles herein set forth must necessarily fall far short of 
being even widely general — not to say universal — laws, inas- 
much as they relate to those portions of man's mental and 
moral anatomy whose very function, in the highest stage of 
rational development at least, is to respond to outward stim- 
uli in ever-changing fashion from ever-varying motives. But 
in relation to man's conduct as determined by outward and 
inward pricks, the distinction between vice and immorality 
will be found to strike deep into some problems well-nigh 
insoluble in words, from the fact that in great part the forces 
arrayed in the field of conduct are emotional and irrational, 
and, though not inactive, are as such dumb. They persist- 
ently refuse to speak for themselves or justify themselves, 
but as persistently they vaunt themselves and aggrandize their 
share in the affairs of the world. When we see featured 
spirituality and full-faced exuberance walking ignorant of 
each other's life and joys, but running foul of each other's 
imperfections and growing estranged and intolerant and 
driven to extremes in each other's company; when we see 
proud youth step into the arena to find that quite as likely as 
in moral or intellectual achievements his choice of destiny lies 
between nervous exhaustion and apoplexy, according as he 
puts his principles to the test of wear and opposition or sub- 
merges them in a general complacence; when maidenhood 
with fatal facility rushes to embrace the teachings (to indulge 



